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DECEMBER MEETING, 1872. 

A stated meeting was held on the 12th inst. in the room of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in the Athenaeum 
Building, on Beacon Street ; the President in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the records of the two pre- 
ceding meetings. 

The Librarian read the list of donations to the Library. 

Tlie Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Mr. Seth 
Reed, of Baltimore, enclosing a statement recently made at 
a meeting of the Maryland Historical Society ; viz., that the 
burning of a vessel, the " Peggy Stewart," laden with tea, in 
Annapolis Harbor, occurred prior to the destruction of the tea 
in Boston Harbor. The Corresponding Secretary then gave 
the circumstances of the destruction of the " Peggy Stewart," 
it having been burnt by the owner himself to allay public 
excitement, after the duties on the tea had been paid. This 
occurred the year following the destruction of the tea in Boston 
Harbor. 

The gift of two books to the Library by our associate Mr. 
Whitmore was noticed ; viz., A Memoir of Edward A. Holyoke, 
M.D., LL.D., and the first volume of Lossing's " Life and 
Times of Philip Schuyler." Mr. "Whitmore said that the con- 
cluding volume of the latter work might soon be expected. 

left Chartley Manor for Fotheringay Castle, under the conduct of Sir Amias Paulet, one 
of her keepers. Sir Drue Drury, another of them, was a Suffolk man, not far off trom 
Groton, and Adam Winthrop might have had the letter from him. She was executed 
on the 8th of February following. 

A copie qfy*Q. Ma^' Lre to Sir Amias Pawlett: 
Amias, my most faythfuU & carefull servaunt, God rewarde the treble folde for thy 
most troublesome charge so well discharged, if you knewe, my Amias, howe kindely my 
grateful! harte accepteth your speedie endevours, faythfull actions, yo' wise orders, & 
safe regarde, performed in so dangerous & craftie a charge, it would ease your travailes, 
& reioice your harte : In w""* I charge you to carry this most iust thought, y*. I cannot 
ballance in any waight of my iudgment y. value y'. I prise you att. And suppose y'. no 
treasure can countervayle so greate a fayth. And I shall condemne myselfe in y'. faulte 
w** I never committed, if 1 rewarde not such desertes, yea, lett me lacke when I most 
neede, if I acknowledge not suche a meritt, w*** a reward won omnibus datu. But lett 
yo'. wicked murtheresse knowe, howe w"" hartie sorowe hir vile desertes compell these 
orders, & bidde hir from me aske God forgevenes, for hir treacherous dealinge towardes 
y' saver of hir life many yeres : to y". intollerable perill of hir owne : and yet not con- 
tent w" so many forgevenesses, must fall agayne so horrebly, farre passinge a womans 
thought, muche more a princes. In steade of excusinge[s] whereof not one can serve, it 
beinge so playnely confessed by y* actours of my guiltlesse deathe, lett repentance take 
place, & lett not y'. flende possesse hir so as hir better parte be loste, w* I pray w"" 
nandes lifted upp to him y'. may both save & spill, w* my most lovinge adieu, & 
pray[er] for thy longe life. 

Your assured & lovinge Soveraigne 

as therto by good desert enduced, 

Eliza: Beqina. 
To my faythfull Amias. 
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A letter was read from Prof. William B. Eogers, enclosing 
another from Mr. A. M. Foute, of New York, offering for sale 
a miniature of Patrick Henry, now belonging to some member 
of the family of this distinguished patriot, who was willing to 
part with it. The letter was read for information, and no 
formal action taken upon it. 

The President read a letter from our associate Dr. J. G. 
Holland, dated New York, October 14th, saying that as he 
had now removed from the State of Massachusetts he had 
ceased to be a member of the Society. 

He also read a letter from our associate R. B. Forbes, Esq., 
enclosing, as a gift to the Society, an original letter of General 
John Armstrong to his father, Ralph B. Forbes ; also a copy 
of a note from Fouch^ to the General, with a note from the 
General's Secretary to Stephen Cathalon, commercial agent at 
Paris. Mr. Forbes detailed the circumstances under which 
these letters were written. 

The President read a letter from the Hon. Mr. James W. 
Gerard, of New York, surviving executor of the estate of our 
late Resident Member, General William H. Sumner, relative to 
certain articles of historical interest bequeathed to the Society 
in the General's last will. The President said that the Stand- 
ing Committee had sent for these memorials, and placed them 
in suitable repositories for safe keeping till the Society's Hall 
should be in readiness to receive them. A list and description 
of these articles here follow : — 

General Sumner's library-chair and table ; a drawing, by Mr. Som- 
erby, of Bicester Church in England, where the ancestors of the 
General were baptized ; the portrait of Colonel Samuel Shrimpton, the 
former proprietor of East Boston, and portraits of Simeon Stoddard 
and wife (widow of Colonel Shrimpton) ; a silver medal of General 
Taylor, originally presented to Chief-Justice Eustiss by the Legislature 
of Louisiana; a cannon-ball picked up by General Sumner on General 
Jackson's battle-ground, near New Orleans ; a green chair which Gov- 
ernor Sumner used to sit in ; a carved Dutch chair, formerly for many 
years in the family of Baron von Capellan ; " the witch bureau, from 
the middle drawer of which one of the witches jumped out who was 
hung on Gallows Hill, in Salem " ; an antique Fabens Bureau, bought 
in Salem ; Governor Shute's parchment commission as Governor of 
New Hampshire, by George L ; parchment petition to Parliament of 
Isaac Royall, Edward Byam, and Robert P'uite, and two hundred and 
forty-five other planters of the Island of Antigua for the removal of 
the restrictions of trade between the Northern and Sugar Colonies of 
Great Britain ; a French buhl cabinet of the time of Louis XIV., 
taken from the Palace of Versailles during the Revolution of 1793, 
and shipped to Boston by Daniel Parker, at the sale of whose effects 

87 
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it was bought by Dr. Aaron Dexter, from whom it came into the 
possession of General Sumner in a dilapidated state, but since repaired 
by him at an expense of $100 ; a pair of antique shoes made by Win- 
throp Gray, Boston, which belonged to General Sumner's aunt, daugh- 
ter of Simeon Stoddard. 

The President then noticed in the following language the 
decease of Mr. Charles Folsom, a Resident Member; of the 
Hon. Wm. H. Seward, an Honorary Member ; and of Mr. H. 
G. Somerby, a Corresponding Member : — 

It devolves upon me this morning, gentlemen, to announce 
to you officially, according to our custom, the recent deaths of 
one of our Resident Members, one of our Corresponding Mem- 
bers, and one of our Honorary Members. 

You will pardon me, I am sure, for speaking of them 
more cursorily than I might have done, were I not assured 
that others, far better able than myself to do justice to the 
characters and services of those whom we have lost, are present 
and prepared for the purpose. It will be mine only to open 
the way for their more elaborate tributes. 

Mr. Charles Folsom, a Resident Member of our Society, died 
at Cambridge, on the 8th of November last, in the seventy-seventh " 
year of his age. Graduated at Harvard with the class of 1813, 
he had served the University faithfully as a tutor from 1821 
to 1823, and as a librarian from 1823 to 1826. He was longer 
known to us all as the Librarian of the Boston Athenseum, to 
which he rendered most valuable services. He had edited and 
published several volumes of the Latin Classics, — the Select 
Orations of Cicero, and the Select Books of Livy, among 
others, — which were enriched by his learned annotations. 
During the nine or ten years of his association with our own 
Society, before illness and infirmities had deprived us of his 
presence at our meetings, he had made interesting and instruc- 
tive communications, from time to time, on historical or literary 
subjects. The conjectural origin of our national motto, IJ 
Pluribus Unum, in the Moretum of Virgil ; and an additional 
verse to the grand old Latin hymn. Dies irce, dies ilia, which 
he had somewhere discovered in the course of his diligent 
researches, — will be remembered by us all. 

But no mere enumeration of the ofiices he had filled, or of the 
works or words which he had given to the public, can furnish any 
adequate impression of the man. He was a modest and retir- 
ing person ; distrustful of himself, almost to a fault ; and 
seemed hardly conscious of his own rich and rare accomplish- 
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ments. Few more accurate and learned linguists, bibliologists, 
or classical scholars, have lived in our day and land. And, 
certainly, there has been no one more ready and eager to 
devote all the ripe fruit of his careful and critical studies to 
the service of his friends, in utter disregard of his own fame. 
If Prescott and Sparks and Palfrey, not to name others of our 
most noted and valued historians, living or dead, were with us 
here to-day, they would unite in bearing the fullest testimony 
to the ever kind, assiduous, and generous aid which he had 
rendered them in the last corrections, if not in the earlier 
preparation, of their works. Indeed, the testimony of more 
than one of them is on record where it cannot be lost. Pres- 
cott, in the preface to his " Conquest of Peru," says : " I must 
not omit to mention my obligations to my friend Charles Folsom, 
Esq., the learned Librarian of the Athenaeum, whose minute 
acquaintance with the grammatical structure and the true 
idiom of our English tongue has enabled me to correct many 
inaccuracies into which I had fallen in the composition both 
of this and of my former works." And again, in the preface 
to his History of Philip II., he records his obligations to Mr. 
Folsom, " who," he says, " has repeated the good offices he 
had before rendered me in revising my manuscript for the 
press." 

The preface of Dr. Palfrey's admirable History of New Eng- 
land concludes as follows : " It only remains for me to avow 
my obligations to my almost life-long friend, Mr. Charles 
Folsom, for the very important favor of a careful revisal of the 
sheets of this volume as they passed through the press. At 
every step his critical sagacity and practised judgment have 
stood me greatly in stead." 

Many more names might be added to the three I have men- 
tioned, of those whom he had quietly and disinterestedly helped 
in winning the reputation they enjoyed. And any one who is 
in the way of feeling the sore need there is, in our printing 
establishments at this hour, of faithful, intelligent, accom- 
plished, and learned proof-readers, will be able to appreciate 
how great was the help which Mr. Folsom afforded to all who 
were so fortunate as to secure for their writings his friendly 
and thorough supervision. I know not where we shall find his 
like again in this respect. 

But I must not omit to lay one wreath on the grave of our 
worthy friend, which might well excite the envy of any man. 
It happened to me to be brought into frequent association, 
during the last years of his life, with the heroic and noble- 
hearted Farragut. He never met me without the most eager 
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and affectionate inquiries as to his cherished friend Mr. Folsom, 
and he never hesitated to say that he owed him the deepest debt 
of gratitude for his early and devoted care and instruction. 
" He made me almost all that I am," was the substance, if 
not the exact language, of his emphatic acknowledgment. And 
when we remember what Farragut was, and what he did and 
dared for his country, we can appreciate the full value of such 
a tribute. It might almost recall to us the acknowledged 
indebtedness of Alexander the Great to Aristotle. 

I dare not trust my memory in an attempt to recount the 
precise circumstances of Mr. Folsom's relations to Farragut. 
I believe they met in the Mediterranean, when Farragut was a 
midshipman, and when our friend, soon after leaving college, may 
have held, as I believe he did, the position of Instructor in the 
Navy ; or it may have been when he was accompanying the late 
Hon. Luther Bradish, of New York, in his semi-official tour to the 
East, about the year 1820, with a view of collecting information 
as to the trade of the Mediterranean, and of facilitating the estab- 
lishment of commercial relations with the Sublime Porte. Mr. 
Folsom gave some reminiscences of this tour at our own Society 
meeting, on the announcement of Mr. Bradish's death in 1863 ; 
but with his habitual reserve he prepared no notes of what he 
had said for our printed Proceedings. And the same modest 
reserve deterred him from giving any account of his relations 
to Farragut. But the grand old Admiral's acknowledgments 
were uttered with all the frankness and simplicity of his noble 
nature ; and if the facts of the case are not within the memory 
of any one present, as I doubt not they are, and as they ought 
to be within my own, they will be sure to be forthcoming in 
the Memoir of our friend, for which it will be our duty to 
provide. 

Meantime it will be for others who may follow me to do 
ampler justice to his career and character. 

In the death of Mr. Horatio Gates Somerby, our Society has 
lost a most useful and highly valued Corresponding Member. 
With no previous education or preparation for such pursuits, 
he was drawn, in mature manhood, by a sort of instinct or 
elective affinity, to antiquarian and genealogical researches, and 
soon became devoted to them. He made it his specialty to 
trace the links between families in New England and those of 
the same name or blood in Old England ; and his occasional, 
and, of late years, continued residence in London, gave him 
peculiar facilities for the work. Sometimes for mere love, 
and sometimes for honorable remuneration, he unravelled the 
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intricacies of not a few Anglo-American pedigrees ; and proved 
that more or less of noble, or, it may have been, of ignoble, 
blood, from a remote ancestry, was running in the veins of 
some who had hardly pretended to any pedigree at all. His 
diligent investigations of this sort in the old English counties 
of Suffolk and Essex, from which so many of our Massachusetts 
families and founders emigrated, were well known to the anti- 
quaries of that part of England, and Mr. Somerby has long 
been an Honorary Member of the Suffolk Institute of Archae- 
ology. In that relation, he gained the cordial regard and 
friendship of the late President of that Institute, Lord Arthur 
Hervey, now Bishop of Bath and Wells, whose name is also on 
our roll ; and not many years ago I had the good fortune to 
spend a day with him at Ickworth Priory, of which Lord 
Arthur was then curate. 

Mr. Somerby, too, had early won the confidence and regard 
of our illustrious benefactor, the late Geoi-ge Peabody, and 
was appointed by him the Secretary and active agent of that 
distinguished Board of Trustees to which was committed 
the management of his noble foundation for improving the 
Lodging Houses of the Poor of London, — a Board of which 
the Earl of Derby and our own Mr. Adams, as American Min- 
ister, were long members. There is the best authority for 
saying that, in this capacity, Mr. Somerby's services were 
highly appreciated, not only by the Trustees, but by the London 
Poor, with whom he was brought into frequent communication 
and contact. The Annual Reports or Statements of the Board, 
for the seven years of its existence, have uniformly borne Mr. 
Somerby's signature ; and that signature alone can hardly fail 
to secure an enviable endurance for his name. 

He had been a Corresponding Member of our Society for 
twelve or thirteen years, and had occasionally made wel- 
come contributions to Our collections. And not a few of us 
will cherish a grateful memory of the obliging readiness with 
which he responded to our individual inquiries about names 
and dates and facts, genealogical and historical, which often 
cost him long journeys from London, and laborious investiga- 
tions into ancient wills and time-worn parish registers. 

He died in London on the 14th of November last, at sixty- 
seven years of age, and his remains were interred, only a few 
days since, at Newburyport, his native place. 

I turn lastly, gentlemen, to a name of wider celebrity. I 
believe that there have been but two instances, in our history 
as a Society, where all the prescribed rules relating to the 
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admission of members have been suspended by unanimous con- 
sent, and where names have been placed on our Honorary Roll 
by a sort of acclamation. 

The first instance occurred at our November meeting, 1861, 
when Winfield Scott, after a brilliant military service of nearly 
fifty years, was obliged by his age and infirmities to resign his 
place as the Commander-in-chief of the Army of the United 
States. 

The second instance occurred at the Annual Meeting in April, 
1865, when tidings of the deepest horror had so recently reached 
us from Washington. On that occasion, after paying a tribute 
to the lamented President, who had fallen a victim to assas- 
sination, we placed upon our Honorary Roll the name of the 
Secretary of State who had so narrowly escaped death by the 
same base and abhorrent conspiracy. 

Mr. Seward was not without high claims to a compliment of 
this kind, quite apart from the sympathy which was felt for 
him at that moment. 

As a lawyer who had taken an active part in not a few cele- 
brated cases ; as Governor of the great State of New York, at 
a period when questions of the highest national concern, involv- 
ing the immediate issues of peace or war with England, were 
dependent on his acts ; as a Senator of the United States, who 
had been the recognized leader of the political party which 
finally prevailed throughout what were then called the Free 
States, and from whose policy, directly or indirectly, resulted 
the rendering of all States free States, and of all men free 
men, — in all these relations, he had acquired a name whicli 
could not fail to have a prominent place in the history of Ids 
times. He had, also, already contributed valuable materials to 
that history, by arguments in courts, by speeches in Congress, 
and by various more extended literary publications. 

His Life of our own John Quincy Adams, whom Mr. Seward, 
I think, early took as his model and exemplar, and whom a 
little more of early training and fortunate surrounding, and 
a little more of intellectual and physical vigor, might have 
enabled him to approach more nearly, was published in 1849 ; 
and a collection of his own writings and speeches, in four vol- 
umes, was issued from the press not long afterwards. 

Meantime, almost every year of his mature life had furnished 
its own evidence of his unwearied industry, professional, polit- 
ical, or literary. 

It will be, however, as Secretary of State of the United 
States, during the whole period of the late Civil War, and for 
nearly four years after that war was closed, and while its 
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results were in daily progress of development, that Mr. Seward 
will be longest remembered. To him is primarily and princi- 
pally due the successful administration of our foreign affairs 
during that eventful and critical period. Volume after volume 
of official correspondence attests his unceasing labors. And if, 
in the vast mass of his written or spoken words, in a time of 
so much anxiety and agitation, there be some which even his 
best friends would willingly obliterate ; or if, amid the many 
responsibilities he was compelled to assume, there were some 
acts to be regretted by any of us ; yet all such disparagements 
of his name and fame will be forgotten hereafter, in the grate- 
ful remembrance that through his leading intervention our 
peace with foreign nations was preserved, and our country left 
free to fight out the great battle of the Union to its final 
triumph. 

Above all other acts of his, posterity will remember, or cer- 
tainly ought to remember, with gratitude and admiration, that 
brave surrender of the two Southern Confederate ambassadors, 
of which our own Boston Harbor was the witness and the 
scene. For one, certainly, I have heartily concurred from the 
first in the judgment so recently and emphatically pronounced 
by our honored associate and Vice-President, Mr. Adams, 
whom we welcome here to-day, fresh from his inestimable ser- 
vices at Geneva, and whom we hope presently to hear bearing 
witness to the abilities and merits of his lamented friend. 

In his address before the Historical Society of New York, in 
December, 1870, after alluding to Mr. Seward, then living, as 
" a statesman, calm in council, sagacious in action, and fearless 
of censure when an emergency was to be met," he added these 
memorable words in regard to the particular transaction to 
which I have referred ; and we all know that they were the 
words of one who had been in a position to know more than 
almost any one else precisely what he was speaking of : "I do 
not feel," said he, " that I am exaggerating, when I claim for 
this courageous resistance to the infatuation of the hour, that it 
not only was correct in principle, but also that it saved the unity 
of the nation." 

I would quote more of Mr. Adams's language, were he not 
fortunately here in person to renew the expression of the same 
sentiment. 

Since Mr. Seward's release from public service, he had been 
a wonderful traveller, as we all know ; and a posthumous vol- 
ume is on the point of publication, giving an account of the 
most remarkable tour — embracing almost the whole circle of 
the earth's surface — which was ever undertaken and accom' 
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plished by one of so many infirmities. But he happily returned 
to die at home at last in his beloved village of Auburn, New 
York, in the seventy-second year of his age. 

Let me only add, that, though not always agreeing with him 
in political opinion, I had many pleasant personal associations 
with Mr. Seward, while I was in Congress with him and after- 
wards, and that I gladly bear witness to the amiability and 
kindness which marked his private life. 

It has not been usual, gentlemen, for the Standing Commit- 
tee to report resolutions in regard to the death of our Corre- 
sponding or Honorary Members ; but they have instructed me 
to offer the following resolution in relation to our late Resident 
Member : — 

Resolved, That we desire to record our deep sense of the 
accomplishments and learning of our late respected associate, 
Mr. Charles Polsom ; and that the Hon Theophilus Parsons be 
charged with the preparation of a Memoir of him for our printed 
Proceedings. 

Mr. Adams then said : — 

Neither the time nor this place seems to me to admit of more 
than a very cursory notice of the character of our late associate 
and Honorary Member, one of the most eminent statesmen of 
the present century, certainly in America and probably in the 
civilized world. 

Gifted by nature with a mind of much original force, and a 
turn even for abstract speculation, circumstances threw him 
into the struggles of active life too early to permit of its devel- 
opment through the more elaborate forms of instruction. Mr. 
Seward was not in the proper sense a scholar, nor one whose 
natural parts gain added strength from extensive reading and 
profound study. Like the greater part of our young men who 
have a living to make, he rushed into the busy world as soon as 
he had emerged from the walls of a college, which had yielded 
no more than the ordinary rudiments of what is called with us 
an education. Every thing that he acquired afterwards, and it 
was a good deal, was snatched during the intervals of his con- 
tention with his contemporaries in the arena of life. 

As often happens, circumstances shaped his career. His 
marriage with a gifted woman, the daughter of a leading lawyer 
in his own State, attached him at first to the same profession. 
And in that, his intellectual vigor would unquestionably have 
led him to high distinction, had he not been early drawn off, by 
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his congenial temperament and his confidence in his aptitude 
for the duties, towards the more extensive field of public aSairs. 
In this judgment of his own powers he was not mistaken. In 
many respects he was singularly fitted to shine as a statesman. 
His taste for broad generalization raised him at once above the 
common level of mere intriguing politics. Again circumstances 
favored him, by elevating him, still quite young, to the position 
of Governor of the State of New York. Prom that moment 
his career as a statesman was determined ; and for more than 
thirty years he wielded a steady and powerful influence over 
the movement of our national affairs. 

In the exact proportion to the momentum given by such a 
power is the force of the resistance which it raises. A young 
politician naturally disturbs rivals, and brings on collisions of 
opinion honestly or artificially bred, which stir up combinations 
in opposition. No man of his time experienced more of the 
species of warfare which these causes originate than Mr. 
Seward. It pursued him to his hour of retirement. But I 
could never perceive that it had any essential effect upon his 
own action. Not insensible to many of the bitter and unjust 
attacks that were made upon him, he measured them at their 
proper extent, and no more, and then passed on in his own 
course, just as if they had never been made. In the passionate 
controversies which attended the great movement against the 
political influence growing out of the slaveholding system, 
especially in the Senate of the United States, where for a sea- 
son that power was absolute, Mr. Seward bore himself with 
moderation and yet with a consistent courage, which extorted 
the respect of his opponents ; whilst he took care to avoid the 
pitfalls laid to entrap him, and paid no heed to the commina- 
tions abundantly scattered to deter him from perseverance. 

It necessarily followed from a course like this tliat, in the 
policy of the party with which he associated himself, the force 
of his hand became soon perceptible. It may indeed be traced 
from the time he entered the Senate to the day he left it for a 
place in the Executive Department. Neither was this power 
the consequence merely of his public demonstrations. He was 
peculiarly fitted to apply his will in a way to harmonize the 
views of his associates. He possessed in an eminent degree 
the power of creating or devising a line of policy for them, in 
my estimation a rare faculty, always indicative of a true states- 
man. He likewise was gifted with a readiness at resource, 
which sooner or later impresses itself forcibly on the minds of 
persons less richly provided. Considering him strictly in the 
light of a partisan leader, never was there a career more 

38 
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attended with singular and sudden reverses, at the moment of 
the highest success. And never was tliere less of appearance 
of discomfiture, or of hesitation in setting about the means of 
restoration. 

Thus it happened that in due progress of time the friends of 
Mr. Seward grew more and more to rely upon his judgment 
and to appreciate his services. To them he became a guide 
through the critical struggles which involved a solution of the 
most difficult problems in our national affairs. As time passed 
on, and the prospects of a great change in the popular opinion 
favorable to his views became more and more promising, it was 
no more than natural that those friends should seek in some 
distinct shape to recognize their obligations to their great 
leader. A suitable occasion presented itself in 1860, when an 
election of a new President was about to involve in it the estab- 
lishment of the policy whicli he had been long and steadily advo- 
cating. Public opinion pointed with the utmost distinctness to 
him as the person most suitable to symbolize that change. But 
owing to the facilities always at hand in the details of nomi- 
nating assemblies, and to the fears of the timid who habitually 
dread the effects of the nomination of a character so positive as 
to provoke a danger of effective opposition, a majority of the 
body finally preferred to set aside their true leader, in favor of 
a person so happily obscure that his single experience of public 
life during two years' service in the federal House of Represen- 
tatives could by no possibility furnish causes of crimination 
likely to break him down. 

This important decision took place on the very day which 
marked the fifty-ninth year of the life of Mr. Seward. Not 
unreasonably had he looked forward to it as an anniversary 
when his long and arduous services might be recognized by his 
friends in opening a way to his elevation to the highest post 
the country had it in its power to bestow. He likewise knew 
perfectly well that if such an occasion be once missed it rarely 
recurs ; hence that his failure then might be regarded as 
final. Mr. Seward was fully aware of all this, and his disap- 
pointment was naturally proportionate. Under such circum- 
stances it would not have been surprising had he given vent to 
his feelings, and manifested not simply his disgust at this 
singular perversion of the ordinary principles of equity, but 
also his resentment against the factious combination through 
whose efforts his defeat had been ultimately secured. 

A brave and experienced officer in the royal navy of Great 
Britain once incurred the popular displeasure for failing to 
gain a victory over the French, and was condemned to death 
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for the offence. The witty writer, Voltaire, afterwards com- 
mented on the fact by remarking tliat he was probably shot 
pour encourager les autres. So it may be said that the verdict 
of the convention depriving Mr. Seward of the highest honor 
the people can yield to faithful service was designed to stimulate 
the ambition of raw and inexperienced politicians, who might 
thenceforward expect to attain the honor without the trouble 
of trying to earn it. Be this as it may, it would have caused 
little wonder if Mr. Seward had given vent to his rage in open 
and direct hostility, as some others have done, or had quietly 
retired like Achilles to his tent, and left his party to carry on 
the battle as they might without his aid. What he actually 
did, it happened to me to know quite as early as any one. I 
now venture to mention it, because it serves remarkably to 
illustrate his character. At that time I was myself in the pub- 
lic service at Washington, residing in a house not very far 
from his own. In the proceedings at the convention of Chicago, 
my sympathies had been entirely on his side, and my mortifica- 
tion on the day I learned the news of his defeat correspond- 
ingly great. On the morning of that day and a little while 
before the customary hour of assembling the Houses of Congress 
to which we respectively belonged, Mr. Seward's carriage was 
drawn up to my door, and a message sent from him inviting 
me to get in and drive to the Capitol. He had never done 
this before ; but I instantly made ready to accompany him. 
Of course there could be but one topic uppermost in the 
minds of us l)oth, the news just received. We talked of it 
continuously, and on my side I did not attempt to disguise my 
emotions. I saw, too, how strongly he had been affected. But 
there came not a word of repining, nor of indignation. His 
talk was only of the future, and of what the emergency 
required us all to do. He spoke mainly of the issue pre- 
sented to the country in the principles proclaimed at Chicago, 
and pointed out the necessity of immediately accommodating 
ourselves to the result. We were to brace ourselves to the 
great struggle that imper ded, whatever might be the difficul- 
ties interposed by the selection of a candidate never tried and 
very little known. The cause was not lost. It might even 
yet prevail, if we could act together. 

This was the first time I recollect to have been admitted 
intimately to his confidence. He then laid open his heart. 
I could see in it not a speck of littleness or meanness. He 
had been deeply wounded. He clearly saw that the aspira- 
tion he had nursed for years was never to be gratified. But 
he " bated not a jot of heart or hope " merely for the disap- 
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pointmeiit. His exhortation was to enter the more earnestly 
into the canvass, from the fact that there might be more neces- 
sary to be done to insure success. The great political revolu- 
tion to which we looked for the establishment of a sounder 
system of politics was at stake. It was for all who felt its 
importance to remit no efforts to make it absolutely secure. 

This conversation of perhaps half an hour revealed to me for 
the first time the full stature of the man. Down to that 
moment I had regarded him as able and wise, but perhaps a 
little infected with the leaven peculiar to the politics of the 
State in which he had been trained. I now saw him sud- 
denly looming up with the Titanic proportions of a patriot 
statesman. 

The adjournment of Congress took place in June, and the 
canvass occupied the whole of the recess. The importance of 
the struggle was fully appreciated by all parties, though few 
had any idea of the fearful consequences to which it would 
lead. I am sure Mr. Seward had no such anticipation, for he 
cheerfully assumed his full share of the burden. It was 
generally believed that success would in a measure depend 
upon the turn of opinion given to the people of the North- 
western States. Hence it was in that region that the greatest 
exertion was called for. Here was the quarter to which Mr. 
Seward agreed to direct his efforts. A series of meetings in 
the claief places was accordingly arranged for him, at which 
he might addi-ess the people. In this tour he spent several 
weeks. He had been pleased to ask me to form one of his 
party, which enabled me the more fully to witness the earnest- 
ness and the good faith with which he acquitted himself of his 
duty. I could also readily perceive the effect of his personal 
influence, particularly upon one class of citizens, originally 
emigrants from the East, and especially those from New York, 
who still felt something of the force of old associations. Many 
had been rather neutralized by the failure of Mr. Seward's 
nomination, and were quite ready to partake of his lukewarm- 
ness, had he shown any, in the support of his successful rival. 
But Mr. Seward left no shadow of doubt about his course. 
The issue was one far transcending in importance mere ques- 
tions of preference between men, and he threw himself with 
all the force in his power on the side, in his view, most favor- 
able to the principles of freedom. 

Then came the popular decision, than which one more 
momentous to the condition of myriads of the human race was 
never made in any country. Scarcely was it announced, before 
dark clouds began to show themselves in the Southern horizon, 
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which, gathering force as they rose, ultimately covered every 
part of the sky. ■ The session of Congress followed, pending 
which the measures made necessary by the choice of Mr. Lin- 
coln, for the reorganization of the Executive Department, were 
to be matured, in the midst of portentous hints of violence to 
prevent it. 

Of the action of Mr. Seward during this critical period, so 
far as it came to my knowledge, it is not possible for me to 
treat within the limits of this notice, even if I were fully pre- 
pared to do so. All that I can say of it is, that what I wit- 
nessed myself impressed me greatly with the readiness and the 
fertility of his resources. That there was danger, I had strong 
reason to believe from the representations of distinguished 
persons, wholly disconnected with the successful party, who 
appeared to me to have no motive to misrepresent the facts. It 
is enough for the present purpose to add that, if there was 
ground for alarm, the danger was successfully averted, or else 
it passed away. 

Meanwhile the precise condition of the triumphant party at 
this time may be imagined, when it began to appreciate the fact 
that it had elected for its Chief Dh-ector, in the midst of diffi- 
culties the most appalling that had ever yet been experienced 
in America, a person whom nobody knew, and utterly without 
experience in public affairs, saving the little which even the 
most capable man can gain in two sessions of service in the 
federal House of Representatives. 

Of course the first effect of this discovery was to excite the 
highest interest in the question what persons he would be likely 
to call into his counsels, to supply his deficiencies. And here 
it is proper to remark that these anxieties were not allayed so 
soon as they should have been, by reason of the peculiar man- 
ner in which Mr. Lincoln set about the work. Towards Mr. 
Seward, to whom large numbers naturally looked as an indis- 
pensable support, entitled to the very earliest consideration, the 
overtures came late, if not with absolute reluctance ; and no 
advice whatever was asked. I cannot just now fix the absolute 
date ; but I am sure it was well into the short session when Mr. 
Seward in confidence communicated to me the fact of his 
having then received the offer of the State Department. He 
was pleased to add a request that I would give him my opinion 
on tlie point of his acceptance. For he remarked that the 
circumstances attending it had been of so questionable a 
nature that some of his friends had expressed themselves 
unwilling that he should assume the hazard of a great respon- 
sibility under similar conditions. I trust I need not say much 
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of what I thought of tlie matter. Scruples of form in so grave 
an emergency seemed to be not of a feather's weight in the bal- 
ance. The question in my eyes involved a responsibility like 
that of a good pilot, who should refuse his aid in navigating a 
vessel in extreme peril because the master had not shaken 
hands with him on boarding. The possible consequences of a 
refusal might indeed be far more likely to involve responsi- 
bility. But it was not necessary for me to do more than touch 
the point before I clearly saw that my labor was superfluous. 
I was but striving to confirm what already in his own mind he 
had decided to do. 

But a few days intervened before Mr. Lincoln arrived at 
Washington. The remaining places in the Cabinet were filled, 
and the administration was duly organized. No one can 
exceed me in the sense of veneration I feel for the purity of 
purpose and the conscientious fidelity to duty which distin- 
guished the course of that Chief Magistrate in the midst of 
unexampled embarrassments. No one will more readily do 
honor to the noble qualities of his mind and heart, hallowed as 
they are to all of us by his ultimate assumption of a martyr's 
crown. Nevertheless, in treating of the relative force of human 
action upon great events, I cannot overlook the peculiar obliga- 
tions incumbent upon us, who have consented to become in a 
measure guardians of the records of American history, not to 
permit extrinsic considerations any influence in modifying our 
declarations of what we hold to be true. Probably no man 
had ever entered upon the duties of the highest position in tho 
government so little prepared to undertake them as Mr. Lin- 
coln. What he knew had been casually picked up, as it is by 
the greater part of our public men, in the observation only of 
movements in the circle of what may be called purely domestic 
politics. With the internal constructioii of our system of gov- 
ernment, and the questions that have been agitated in connec- 
tion with it, he had certainly become familiar, as every lawyer is. 
But beyond this line he had never had occasion to pass. Hence, 
in assuming the reins of government, his attention was at once 
absorbed in the sudden development of disafiection in the slave- 
holding States, which threatened the very foundations of the 
Union. Of the possible influence which might be brought to 
bear on this state of things from any forces outside of our 
limits, he had probably never thought. Yet the fact was cer- 
tain, not only that all the great powers of Europe had had their 
attention for some time fixed on the phenomena of disintegra- 
tion which had been rapidly passing before them, but that they 
were carefully considering in advance what course it would be 
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expedient for them ultimately to take in regard to them. 
Moreover it happened just at the same time, that the organiza- 
tion of the American diplomatic service, upon the tone held by 
which most of the impressions received of the political condition 
of the nation are regulated, had been so deeply tainted by its 
sympathies with the disaffected party at home as to render it 
not simply of no value to the new administration, but actually 
its most insidious and dangerous enemy. 

Such was the position of the foreign department at Washing- 
ton when Mr. Seward was called to the task of directing its 
policy. With a chief who did not appreciate its importance, 
and a ramification of subordinate agents the fidelity of few of 
whom could be trusted, the prospect of re-establishing it on a 
solid footing was not encouraging. His first task was to con- 
vince the President of the paramount importance of immediate 
action; the next and more difficult one, to make him sensible 
of the nature of the reform then indispensable in the agency 
through which his operations were to be conducted. The 
obstacles in the way of both measures were not trifling, and 
particularly the last. Tlie President was too much inclined 
to deal out places with little regard to any consideration other 
than partisan service iu the canvass at home, or perhaps the 
numerical force of signatures to general recommendations to 
office. But. independently of the President's inexperience, there 
were difficulties of the same kind with everybody else. Even 
Mr. Seward himself, though familiar with the foreign policy in 
his service as a senator, had never had the slightest practical 
acquaintance with diplomatic life in foreign countries, — a great 
advantage, seldom sufficiently appreciated in filling the position 
he occupied. Moreover, the class of persons from which he 
was constrained to recommend a selection for ministers and 
other agents consisted of men for the most part novices, and 
in no way presenting peculiar considerations of fitness to 
justify a choice. In view of the great difficulties with which 
he was surrounded, it is on the whole more surprising that he 
should have been so successful as he was, than that he should 
have failed in part. The favorable issue was mainly due to his 
own indomitable energy, which, overlooking all minor obstacles, 
infused his resolute spirit into most of the subordinates, at the 
same time that he clearly dictated the precise nature of their 
action. 

What and how much he did, it is superfluous in me to attempt 
to review. He has left a monument on record in the archives 
of the nation which will last as long as any interest will be 
felt in the wonderful events of that great national crisis. It is 
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no part of my purpose to dwell upon the prodigious fertility of 
mind which produced such a variety of long and very able 
papers, further than to remark that, considering the rapidity 
with which he was constantly driven to write, and the inability 
ever to mature or correct the original draughts, it is far more 
astonishing that they are found to bear criticism so well, than 
that they should betray occasional imperfections. Taken as a 
grand whole, it may be confidently affirmed that so long as 
they remain the base of a marvellous record of a most perilous 
era in the national history, just so long will they perpetuate 
the fame of William Henry Seward as one of the boldest of 
all American statesmen. 

I cannot prolong this imperfect notice of our late associate 
without too severely taxing your patience. Hence, in closing 
what I have to say of him, I shall confine myself to pointing 
out only two prominent features of his character as they were 
displayed in the later and most glorious part of his career. 

The first was the spirit of entire abnegation of self from the 
day he subordinated his fortunes as a public man to that of his 
successful rival. Whatever might have been his aspirations 
for the Presidency before that time, when the troubles came 
he calmly and deliberately determined to sacrifice them to the 
greater object of trying to save the country. To that end his 
iirst step was to imbue the chief with a full conviction of his 
exclusive devotion to his interests. He did this with the single 
view of establishing so perfect a confidence between them that 
it would furnish security for a favorable hearing of his counsels 
in defiance of the machinations or intrigues of all outside influ- 
ence. From this position he seems never to have swerved to 
the last day of Lincoln's life ; and it won for him an oppor- 
tunity usefully to guide the State, only second to that which he 
could have exercised in his own person. Neither did he vary 
from this policy even after the change took place which brought 
in a far less manageable successor. Voluntarily to sacrifice 
all ambitious hopes and to play second to those whom a very 
strong man cannot fail constantly to feel his inferiors, solely 
for the purpose of more firmly advancing the deeply imperilled 
fortunes of the nation, is one of the most heroic efforts which I 
can attribute to a human being. That Mr. Seward did this, or 
thought he did it, I have every reason to feel sure. 

The second quality to which I referred was his indomitable 
will, budding upon every emergency into courage. It was this 
which through all the vicissitudes of the war imbued the 
current of his correspondence with foreign nations with his 
spirit, impressed all the country's representatives abroad with 
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his firmness, and led them to co^j his example. I am not 
unaware that exception has been taken to the tone of some 
papers as savoring even of bravado, and calculated to provoke 
rather than to conciliate foreign powers at critical moments. 
It is not denied that occasionally his manner bordered on offen- 
siveness ; more so perhaps than might seem expedient to serve 
the immediate purpose. Conceding all that may be reasonable 
to this form of criticism, I am yet ready to pardon the error 
in view of the solid advantages accruing to the country from an 
habitually lofty tone. Coming as it did at first in a dangerous 
moment, when the powers of Europe had been led to believe 
that our ruin was complete, and nothing was left but to wait 
and see the shape of the fragments, it was like the sound of a 
trumpet consolidating the legions. The celebrated prediction 
of a restoration in ninety days has been ever appealed to as 
indicative of Mr. Seward's failure in sagacity. But to a 
sanguine temperament like his, full of confidence in the ulti- 
mate perseverance of the people and resolved to uphold it, 
what was the significance of a greater or less measure of time ? 
It had become his duty to reassure the doubting world that the 
United States still continued to stand as one power, and 
designed to remain so. The day of perfect restoration he con- 
stantly averred to be at hand. Would it have been wiser for 
him in his situation to set that day at an indefinite distance ? 
I respectfully affirm the negative. There were plenty of people, 
abroad as well as at home, very ready to catch up the sinister 
notes of despair, and find in them plausible reasons for aban- 
doning the contest. I may say that in Europe this talk had 
become at one time very general with foreigners, who caught 
it from the lukewarm and the disaffected among ourselves. 
The labor of Mr. Seward was to counteract this malign 
influence, and inspire all within his circle of authority with his 
own confidence. Especially was this valuable to all the repre- 
sentatives abroad, who derived great support against the scoffers 
from the steady cheerfulness of his tone and the unequivocal 
manner in which he demanded respect. Admitting that this 
course might subject him to more or less derision whilst matters 
continued unpropitious, the disadvantage was far more than 
compensated for as the prospect of verification became more 
and more clear. And what was the effect upon all the official 
representation in Europe? It was just this. Never was a 
more thorough unity of tone established throughout the ramifi- 
cation of American agents around the globe. The evidence of 
this is found in every page of the published State documents. 
And when I contrast this state of things with the utter 
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demoralization which prevailed in almost every branch of that 
service at the outset, the purposes of the leading mind in 
command appear to me susceptible of adequate appreciation. 

It was the same courageous spirit acting in a very different 
direction which prompted perhaps the very greatest act of his 
life. He had indeed no hopes left to nurse when he quietly 
resolved, in the face of a current of popular opinion so power- 
ful that it had swept the President and Cabinet and nearly all 
the prominent men of the country in its train, to put himself 
singly in opposition. After cool reflection he arrived at the 
conclusion that justice and national consistency prompted the 
surrender of the two odious captives, Mason and Slidell, 
snatched by force out of a British vessel, even though the rather 
peremptory demand of the British Government had made the 
step needlessly difficult. This was an act of heroism far 
greater than facing an enemy in a battle-field. It was like 
braving an army of friends under one's own command, and 
could only be justified upon a conviction, not simply that it was 
expedient, but absolutely right. The condition to which the 
reputation of the government would have been reduced, if it 
had made a shipwreck of the Union on the maintenance of an 
indefensible pretension, may readily be conceived. Fortunately 
for Mr. Seward the sober sense of the majority came to his 
rescue, and saved him from censure or disgrace. In history, 
some men are noted as having been stoned to death for conduct 
not more intrepid and for fidelity to principles not more for- 
gotten in the process. But, even down to the last day of his 
life, no popular recognition of any kind appeared to appreciate 
his conduct. 

Considering the nature of the severe strain to which the 
powers of Mr. Seward were continually put for so many years, 
it is matter of surprise to me that they remained in so much 
vigor to the end. His physical strength likewise was sharply 
tested as well by an accidental fall from his carriage as by the 
more lamentable assault of an assassin, which followed and 
narrowly failed of entire success. He rallied from all these 
injuries, and with energies apparently unimpaired labored to 
complete, under the successor of Mr. Lincoln, the same general 
policy which he had advocated from the start. Thus he held 
on, bravely sharing the popular odium incurred by the errors of 
the chief whom he would not abandon, until he was released 
from public life in March, 1869. Then the reaction set in which 
had been resisted successfully to that time, and began to tell 
heavily upon his frame. Again he called his will into play. 
He determined to keep the enemy at bay by constant change of 
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air and place. He did so far succeed as to accomplish success- 
fully, in defiance of gradually increasing infirmity, a journey 
completely around the globe. Had there been nothing else 
remarkable about him, this proceeding, at his age and in his 
condition, would have clearly proved the extraordinary resolu- 
tion which made so prominent a feature of his character. 

lu private life Mr. Seward was noted for the purity of his 
deportment and his attachment to his family. To his wife, in 
many respects a remarkable woman, he often deferred as a 
counsellor and a guide even through the thorny paths of his 
public career. His speeches not seldom received modifications 
suggested by her calm judgment. His temperament was genial, 
though his manners were often rough. He sometimes tried to be 
humorous, when he proved only to be hilarious ; and occasionally 
indulged in what the French call mauvaises plaisanteries, 
which were apt to be misunderstood by strangers and to breed 
unmerited prejudice against him. One instance of that kind 
came under my personal observation, which happened to have 
political consequences he could little have foreseen. He had 
been a great reader whenever the time permitted him to indulge 
the taste ; but his life consisted of action, during which liter- 
ature could be resorted to only as an occasional luxury. His 
conversation was seldom commonplace, and often instructive 
from the original manner in which he formed his deductions. 
During the period, not very extended, in which I had the honor 
of his confidence, although we often talked most unreservedly 
both of events and of persons, I never recollect to have noted 
an unworthy sentiment. I remarked his sagacity in penetrat- 
ing the motives of others, especially some of those who distin- 
guished themselves by their virulence against him ; but I never 
knew him to indulge in recrimination of any similar kind. 

Mr. Seward died at the age of seventy-one. Yet in the bustle 
of his prolonged activity he could find little chance to mature 
much which will go down to posterity as evidence of his best 
powers. His courageous defence of the negro Freeman has 
always been esteemed a remarkable specimen of his professional 
skill. His various speeches, made during his long service in 
the Senate, will stand as evidence of his capacity as a skilful 
debater. But, over and above all, so long as the memory of the 
conflict touching the unity of this great people shall endure, 
the prominent part which he acted in its support cannot fail to 
be indelibly graven on the pages of American history. I trust 
it may not be regarded as out of place if I ask to be permitted 
to add the expression of my individual opinion, that of all the 
able and patriotic crew who labored, each in his vocation, long 
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and well, to save the Ship of State, Mr. Seward merits the 
crowning glory as the veritable pilot who weathered the 
storm. 

The President then read the following letter : — 

To the Hon''}? R. 0. Winthrop, Presideitt of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, §•«., &c., &c. 

Dear Mb. Winthrop, — It is very probable that my continuous 
acquaintance with our late friend, Mr. Folsom, began longer ago than 
that of any other person now living. It dates as far back as 1809, 
in the autumn of which year Mr. Sparks and I, on the same day, 
entered the Academy at Exeter, New Hampshire. There we found 
Mr. Folsom, who, a native of the town, was then fifteen or sixteen 
years old, and had been a pupil of the Academy two years. 

We both presently contracted a friendship with him, which was 
never interrupted. He was already singularly like what you and his 
friends of later time have known him, — with the same perfect sweet- 
ness of temper, the same sunny cheerfulness, the same thirst for knowl- 
edge, and especially that delight in the amenities and curiosities and 
(if I may so say) oddities of learning, which, coming out in conversa- 
tion as freely as it did, might have exposed him to be thought pedantic, 
had it not been perfectly apparent that he had not a particle of self- 
conceit, but on the contrary was as diffident of himself as he was 
remarkably knowing and accomplished for his years. As we were 
preparing for college, of course our studies were chiefly in Greek and 
Latin ; and in classical knowledge it was that, throughout Mr. Fol- 
som's life, he especially excelled. Among my old papers I have memo- 
rials of his school-boy days in copies of compositions in hexameter and 
Sapphic verse, and of a salutatory oration pronounced at the exhibi- 
tion when he left the Academy, which I imagine would be allowed to 
compare well for pure and graceful Latinity with the best productions 
of the schools of the present day. 

In 1810, Mr. Folsom came to college to join the Sophomore Class. 
In 1811, Mr. Sparks and I entered as Freshmen. But notwithstand- 
ing the barrier of a class between us and him, — a separation which 
counted for more in those days than now, — he renewed his intimacy 
with us, and again gave us occasion to prize it very highly. We found 
him unaltered, except as his quick and active mind had been stored 
with further fruits of study. His example was salutary, and his en- 
thusiastic love of worthy pursuits was contagious. Every thing in the 
way of learning he had a keen craving for ; whatever was rare and 
recondite he enjoyed with a peculiar relish. Such was the entire sim- 
plicity of his character, and the honest ardor of his love of letters, that 
I dare say the question of the rank for scholarship which he held among 
his comrades never so much as crossed his mind. From the part 
which was assigned to him in the programme of its Commencement 
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Day, it appears that he was reckoned among the foremost scholars of 
his class. 

I believe that, after leaving college, he passed a year or two in 
teaching ; but he was again io Cambridge, a student in theology, as 
early as the Commencement of 1815, fori remember that he showed 
me how to mend the Latin of my series of Theses prepared for that 
occasion. It must have been soon after this that he went to Europe, 
for an absence which, in an unexpected way, lasted some years. Com- 
modore Bainbridge, about to sail in command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, desired President Kirkland to name to him some young man to 
be chaplain of his flag-ship, and teacher of his young officers ; and Mr. 
Folsom was engaged accordingly.* In this new position he won a 
hearty confidence and esteem. I have heard Commodore Bainbridge, 
Commodore (then lieutenant) Shubrick, and other officers, speak in 
the strongest terms of the affectionate regard with which he inspired 
them-. His bookish habits and scholarly tone of conversation pre- 
sented to them a new and fresh phase of character and manners, which, 
joined as they were with a perfectly unassuming sincerity and frank- 
ness, made him a man of peculiar mark among his comrades. Such 
a companion, relieving by uniform good-nature and intelligent and 
learned converse the monotony of sea life, is likely to have his merits 
kindly appreciated and remembered. 

While he was thus employed, and using the occasional facilities 
afforded by visits of his ship to the ports of Italy to make short jour- 
neys into the interior, and visit libraries and learned men, a circum- 
stance occurred that drew him away to a quite different line of life. 
Mr. Shaler, who had been consul at Tunis, came home ; and Commo- 
dore Bainbridge, who had been authorized to fill the office provisionally, 
invited Mr. Folsom to undertake it. The consuls to the Barbary 
powers were then, as now, invested with quasi-diplomatic functions. 
According to my recollection, Mr. Folsom must have represented the 
United States near the Bey of Tunis about three years. During part 
of his stay he enjoyed himself much in looking for relics of Carthage, 
and in other antiquarian researches ; but for some such time as two 
years (if I remember rightly what he has told me) the plague raged 
in the dirty capital, and he and his suite were shut up in their dwell- 
ing, the isolation being so complete that from day to day they drew up 
provisions to their apartment in a basket. 

But there was a more interesting incident of his consular service. 
Among the midshipmen who on ship-board had learned to value his 
society, his instructions, a:nd his influence, one promising boy had be- 
come especially attached to him. By the intervention of Shubrick, the 
executive officer of the flag-ship, leave was obtained for him to go on 
shore with Mr. Folsom, and pursue his studies under the direction of 

* The writer was subsecjuently informed tliat it was at Hallowell, in Maine, that 
Mr. Folsom was employed m teacliing during the first year after he left college ; and 
that it was under Commodore Chauncy that he went to sea, his relations having begun 
later with Commodore Bainbridge, who succeeded aft«r a short time to the command 
of the Mediterranean Squadron. 
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his Mentor. Many years passed, and the newspapers told us that the 
lad, having come to the command of a squadron in the Pacific seas, 
said, in reply to a complimentary toast at the table of British officers, 
that if he was good for any thing he owed it in no small measure to 
the influence over his boyhood of a young Yankee parson. And when, 
years later still, he came home to ua from the Mississippi and the Gulf, 
laden with his weight of glory, the fir^t visit which Admiral Farragut 
paid, after the necessary ones of ceremony, was to the beloved guide 
of his youth ; and among the first visits solicited and received at his 
own home was more than one from the friend whom to his death he 
delighted to acknowledge and to honor. 

It was, I suppose, in the year 1820 or 1821, that Mr. Folsom re- 
turned to America. In the latter year he was appointed Tutor in 
Latin at the University, which office he exchanged, two years after, for 
the still more congenial one of Librarian. The latter part of the time 
that he had the Library in charge, he was also instructor in the Italian 
language. This was nearly fifty years ago ; but I am sure that if this 
sketch should reach any old enough to have been then his pupils, they 
will cordially testify to the regard in which he was held for his learn- 
ing, fidelity, and kindness. 

In or about 1826 new domestic relations made it desirable to Mr. 
Folsom to acquire a larger income than was affiarded by his offices in the 
college, and he connected himself with the printing-house called the 
" University Press." "The learned English printer," William Bowyer, 
has a distinguished name ; but nothing is specifically recorded of him 
which is not matched by the typographical career of our late friend, 
except that, whether by reason of less scrupulosity in work, or more 
method in arrangements, the former was more prosperous as to for- 
tune. In respect to the literary character of whatever was to bear the 
imprint of his house, Mr. Folsom was too punctilious for his pecuniary 
advantage. While he was only engaged and paid for typographical 
correctness, he would be using his valuable time without stint in 
making up the author's deficiencies and correcting his mistakes. One 
acquainted with his habits easily represents to himself what would be 
Mr. Folsom's way of proceeding in such a case as that of his receiv- 
ing, for instance, the clumsily prepared copy of an edition of a minor 
classic to put into type. He would see at a glance that the text was 
ignorantly chosen, and he would substitute the results of the latest 
criticism ; that the notes were all wrong, and he would make them 
over ; and in the upshot a book would appear, attracting a reputation 
for scholarship to a name on the title-page, to which in only an imper- 
fect sense it belonged. Mr. Folsom delighted in this sort of miscel- 
laneous study, so profitable to his employers, so little lucrative to 
himself. His recorded comments, as he superintended the press, were 
curiously acute and brilliant. He printed the "North American Re- 
view " for me some years. I was in the habit of tearing off his anno- 
tations inscribed on the margin of the proof-sheets which came from 
him, and presume that I have now somewhere a parcel containing a 
considerable collection of these scraps. I used to tell him that, if I 
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should be the survivor, I might publish them under some such title as 
" F"olsoraiana, or Sparks of the Wit and Wisdom of a too Modest 
Scholar." 

Not far from the year 1842 the partnership in the University Press 
was di>solved; and Mr. Folsom resumed one of his early occupations 
by setting up a school for young ladies in Boston, having for his pupils 
some of the women since and now most distinguished among us for 
cultivation and accomplishments. By and by the place of librarian 
at the Boston Athenasum, falling vacant, was offered to him, and was 
accepted with alacrity. To him a great library was a sort of natural 
home. The shelves of books were so many groups of familiar friends. 
One prominent qualification for such a place he possessed in an ex- 
traordinary degree. He knew what and where were the treasures of 
which he had the custody, and precisely how to bring them into use. 
Many a time a person desirous of pursuing a line of inquiry sets out 
without knowing well what books he should consult. That deficiency 
occasioned no embarrassment at the Athenaeum when Mr. Folsom had 
charge of its stores. The inquirer had but to mention the subject of 
his curiosity, and immediately the best books upon it were spread 
before his eyes. The librarian could tell promptly where lay the 
results of all study, old and new, on all subjects ; and not only was his 
courtesy patient and unfailing, but his sympathetic zeal in helping the 
labors of a student was as earnest as if the investigation were his 
own. 

With such a variety of resources in his various talents, tastes, and 
attainments, Mr. Folsom was never at a loss for agreeable occupation. 
During the last years of his life, before illness disabled him, he gave 
much of his time to supervising, for their authors, works about to meet 
the public eye. He read the proof-sheets of a part of Worcester's 
Dictionary, as he had done, years before, of the Latin Dictionary of 
Leverett ; and the mention of this reminds me of one of his charac- 
teristic perplexities and obstructions. The compositors stood waiting 
while he hunted over all the surfaces, and in all the philological depths, 
for the etymology of the word etiolated, a search which, as far as I 
know, was baffled to the last. Our best writers found his suggestions 
useful. Sparks's Washington, Franklin, American Biography, and 
other works, made their way to the public under his eye. Prescott 
relied much on his strictures through all his literary life, though, as he 
has told me, he sometimes would persist in his dulcia vitia in obstinate 
opposition to the severity of his friend's precise taste. Mr. Quincy, in 
the Preface to his History of the University, avows with graceful 
cordiality his sense of the value of Mr. Folsom's assistance. Even 
that most exact and fastidious of our scholars, Mr. Norton, was in the 
habit of subjecting his compositions to the same criticism, and felt 
more sure, for doing so, of having attained to the perfect accuracy at 
which he always aimed. 

It is very seldom that a man so able and so learned dies without 
having erected some substantial and conspicuous monument to his own 
fame. It might be said that the bountiful contributions of our friend 
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to the cause of good letters, and of that public well-being which they 
so effectively promote, were anonymous. A singularly well-furnished 
scholar, an utterly unselfish man, he gave away from the treasury of 
his large endowments to all comers, taking no care to label the pres- 
ents with the giver's name. In 1824 he was announced as joint editor 
with Mr. Bryant of the " United States Literary Gazette," and in 
1833 as associated with Mr. Norton in conducting the " Select Journal 
of Foreign Periodical Literature." In 1811, while a college under- 
graduate, he published a school edition of Cicero's Select Orations, 
which was two or three times reprinted; and in 1829 a volume of 
excerpts from the History of Livy, both enriched with notes, excellent 
in conciseness, perspicuity, and taste, and in adaptation to the young 
learner's use. This is, perhaps, all that remains in print of palpable 
testimony to the qualities of a man distinguished by excellent natural 
gifts, a diligent use of them through a life of nearly fourscore years, 
and a solid and various erudition. The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and the Historical and Antiquarian Societies, acknowl- 
edged his deserts by admitting him to their membership, and found 
him an interested and useful fellow-worker. The Catalogue of our 
College does not show him to have received the highest literary cre- 
dential of that institution. It may be believed that a word of re- 
minder to the authorities would have repaired the omission, but 
probably no thought of it ever passed through the fine mind that was 
overlooked. A total absence of any tendency to self-assertion belonged 
to the delicacy, modesty, and disinterestedness of our friend's gentle 
nature. And he was as kind-hearted for others as he was unambi- 
tious for himself. Even more than he loved his books, he loved to 
close them, to do a favor to friend or to stranger. It was not possible 
to him to be envious or jealous, to hold resentment, scarcely to 
take offence. He had the invariable generous confidence in others, 
which springs from the consciousness of wishing well to all. With 
quick sensibility he drew pleasure from all forms of beauty in nature 
and art, and took a happy interest in the simplest things. The public 
cares, which sooner or later have molested some of us, never disturbed 
his placid studies and contemplations ; though he took his side on pub- 
lic questions with deliberation and manliness, and had a reason to give 
for the political faith that was in him. He did not live so long a life 
without experience of trouble, but, except under the present pressure 
of sorrow, he carried with him the buoyancy and gayety which are com- 
monly only spring flowers ; and, under that pressure, he was steadily 
self-collected and serene, as one who had a sustaining faith and hope, 
not to be shaken by earthly changes. 

I am paying this slight tribute to the last survivor of those school- 
mates with whom I have had relations of intimacy in later years. If 
gome of my reminiscences seem to be trifling, it is not for want of feel- 
ing with very serious tenderness the death of a very dear friend. But 
it should not be a mournful task to revive the events and the charm 
of a life lengthened out beyond the normal age of man, and privileged, 
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both 33 to the enjoyment and as to the communication of happiness, 
much beyond the common lot. 
I am, dear Sir, 

With high regard, 

Faithfully yours, John G. Palpket. 

Cambkidgb, Deo. 11, 1872. 

Dr. LoTHROP then said : — 

Mr. President, — After Dr. Palfrey's letter, to which we 
have just listened with so much satisfaction, and your own 
weighty words so justly delineating Mr. Polsom's character, 
his accurate scholarship, and his many varied and important 
services to the cause of sound learning, nothing can he 
added, nothing need be added, to present a just estimate of 
our late associate. But my heart prompts me to say a very 
few words. I have known Mr. Polsom from the time I en- 
tered college. He was appointed tutor in Latin that year, 
1821 ; and I am confident that the members of my own class, 
as well as all who had the benefit of his instruction, would 
bear testimony to his singular ability, fidelity, and accuracy as 
an instructor in that language. Prom that time my relations 
with him have always been quite intimate, and I have had 
opportunity to observe something of all the varied literary 
services which he has rendered in this community. In 1865, 
when Admiral Farragut was for a few days the guest of the 
city, it was my privilege, from circumstances of my own posi- 
tion which I need not detail, to see much of the Admiral and 
Mr. Polsom together, and to notice what you, Mr. President, 
alluded to in your remarks, — the profound, grateful, and 
affectionate respect which the gallant Admiral cherished for 
his former instructor, to whom, I heard him distinctly say, he 
was indebted not less for his wholesome moral influence upon 
his character than for his thorough teaching in mathematics. 
But I rose, sir, chiefly to relate an incident illustrative of Mr. 
Polsom's character when a young man, to which I was per- 
sonally a witness. Mr. Polsom entered upon his tutorship at 
Cambridge the same year that my class entered college, and 
the order of the Corporation was that the Freshmen should be 
examined by the tutor " in the construction of the Latin lan- 
guage ; " in other words, " be made to parse." In the first 
week of the first term, the first division of the class went to 
Mr. Polsom in Latin ; and the second division, to which I be- 
longed, went to Mr. Walcott in Greek. In a day or two it 
was noised abroad through the class that " Mr. Folsom was 

40 
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making the fellows of the first division ' parse ; ' " and it was 
thought to be an innovation and a gross indignity to which 
we ought not to submit ; and many in the second division said 
they would make a row about it tlie next week when they went 
in to Latin. When the next week came, the second division 
went in with a pretty determined resolution not " to parse." 
The Monday morning recitation — the course of instruction at 
Cambridge not being quite so secular as it is now — was in 
" Grotius De Veritate," and, as it is not the most elegant and 
classic Latin, Mr. Tolsom did not deem it necessary to exam- 
ine us in its construction ; but in the afternoon recitation in 
Livy, — one or two others having previously read and trans- 
lated, — Huger, of South Carolina, having given a correct but 
rather rhetorical rendering of the passage he had read, Mr. 
Folsom selected a brief clause, and asked him to give the con- 
struction of that clause. Huger immediately said, " I shall 
not parse, sir," and sat down, amid the cries of the division, — 
" Good, Huger! don't parse." There was hissing and scraping 
for a few moments. After it had subsided, Mr. Folsom said 
very calmly and pleasantly : " I am surprised, young gentle- 
men, to witness this exhibition of feeling. I am under author- 
ity, as you are, and must obey the instructions given me by the 
Corporation to examine you in the construction of the Latin 
language. Huger, will you give me the construction of that 
clause ? " Huger then rose, and said in a very blunt way : 
" No, sir : we didn't come to college to learn to parse : we 
learnt that at school. We came to college to read the Latin 
Classics, and get instruction in Latin Literature. Parsing in 
college is an innovation, and we don't mean to submit to it." 
And again the cry was, " Good, Huger ! don't parse." Most 
young tutors would have stopped here, dismissed the division, 
reported us to the Faculty. Huger would probably have been 
expelled, the class thrown into rebellion, and its whole college 
course, and the whole life perhaps of many of its members, 
seriously affected. But Mr. Folsom's patience, forbearance, 
wisdom, and tenderness saved us. Waiting till we again 
became silent, he said : " Young gentlemen, I should be very 
sorry to get you into difficulty at the very beginning of your 
college course by reporting to the Faculty the scene that has 
just occurred. I should be exceedingly sorry, Mr. Huger, to 
bring you under censure. Your brother was my classmate, 
and is my intimate friend : I love and honor him. I know how 
anxious he is that your college career should be honorable and 
improving to you ; and I should be sorry to be in any way 
instrumental in disappointing him. But I must do my duty. 
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Will you give me the construction of that clause ? " Instantly 
Huger rose, his eyes glistening, and his lips quivering with 
emotion : " With all my heart, sir : I will do any thing you 
ask me to ; " and throughout the division the cry then was, 
" Good, Huger ! parse it. We will all parse, sir." 

This incident seemed to me not unworthy of being recounted 
here. I have always felt that Mr. Polsom acted with noble 
patience and magnanimity on this occasion, and displayed 
qualities of mind and heart worthy of the most affectionate 
respect. Tlie remembrance of it has always been gratefully 
cherished by the members of the class of 1825 ; and it was 
this remembrance that led me a few weeks ago, at consider- 
able personal inconvenience, to attend his funeral at Mount 
Auburn, and to lay the tribute of reverence and gratitude on 
his grave. 

Some interesting memoranda of Mr. Folsom's career were 
added by Mr. Sibley ; and some characteristic incidents were 
related by Mr. George B. Emerson. 
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A stated meeting was held on the 9th of January, at 11 
o'clock, A.M. ; the President, Mr. Wintheop, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the records of the last meeting. 

The Librarian read his monthly list of donors to the 
Library. 

The President noticed the decease of the Rev. John Stetson 
Barry, a Resident Member ; and of Mr. George Catlin, a Cor- 
responding Member, as follows : — 

Rev. John Stetson Barry, whose death has occurred since our 
last meeting, was elected a Resident Member of this Society 
in 1855. He had before that time written a History of the 
Town of Hanover, in the old county of Plymouth ; while it had 
been in part through his fortunate discovery that the original 
of Bradford's History of Plymouth had been traced to the 
library of the Bishop of London at Fulham. He was at the 
time engaged in writing a History of Massachusetts, which 
was afterwards published in three large volumes, the last of 
them in 1857. Though, perhaps, not adding very greatly to 



